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or foreign paint-brush in his composition. 
His subject is taken from a story in Frank- 
lin's works, in which a hard cunning character 
is placed in opposition to an ingenuous youth, 
entirely ignorant of the ways of the world. We 
understand it was the desire of the artist to 
paint a light picture, free from that peculiar 
ruddiness which has marked some of his late 
productions ; and in this respect he has succeed- 
ed in giving an agreeable daylight gray, which, 
with the mellowing hand of time, will become a 
pleasant silver tone. The excessive haight of 
the man in this composition is a conspicuous 
fault, but we will not dwell on this and some 
other minor defects, in view of its expression of 
character and feeling, which would reconcile us 
to far greater omissions. In the grasp of the 
subject, the actual creation of new characters, 
people who think, and feel, and have a distinct 
existence — this little picture exhibits Mount's 
great abilities ; and upon the whole, there are 
no works in the gallery which show more genius 
and power in the most important departments 
of the painter's art. 

It is time, however, to bring these rambling 
observations to a close for the present. We 
have omitted many works and many artists, 
some of them deserving as much attention at 
our hands as those we have noticed. We shall 
endeavor to do justice to their claims in the 
number for the next month. N. N. 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

We give this month an etching in outline on 
steel, from a drawing by T. F. Hoppin, engraved 
by Burt, representing Putnam narrating the 
capture of the wolf. This is a well known inci- 
dent in the early life of the celebrated General 
Putnam. It occurred in Pomfret, Connecticut. 
A she-wolf had greatly annoyed the inhabitants 
of that neighborhood, but had at last been dri- 
ven into a den about t«n miles distant from Mr. 
Putnam's residence. 

*' The people soon collected with dogs, guns, 
straw, fire, and sulphur, to attack the common 
enemy. With this apparatus, several unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made to force her from the 
den. The hounds came back badly wounded, 
and refused to return. The smoke of blazing 
straw had no efifect, nor did the fumes of burnt 
brimstone,with which the cavern was filled com- 
pel her to quit her retirement. Mr. Putnam 
tried in vain to make his dog enter,and proposed 
to his negro man to go down into the cavern and 
shoot the wolf but the negro declined the haz- 
ardous service. Then it was that the master, 
angry at this disappointment, and declaring 
that he was ashamed to have a coward in his 
family, resolved himself to destroy this ferocious 
beast, lest she should escape through some un- 
known fissure of the rock. He divested him- 
sel of his coat and vest and having a long rope 
fastened round his legs, by which he might be 
pulled back at a concerted signal, he entered 
the cave head foremost with a blazing torch in 
his hand. Creeping slowly on his hands and 
knees, he discovered at last the glaring eyeballs 



of the wolf, who was sitting at the extremity of 
the cavern. Startled at the sight of fire, she 
gnashed her teeth and gave a sullen growl. — 
He made the proper signal, and was drawn back 
to the open air. He now loaded his gun with 
seven buck shot, and holding this in one hand 
and a torch in the other, he descended a second 
time. The wolf now assumed a still more fierce 
appearance than before, and howling, rolling her 
eyes, gnashing her teeth, and dropping her head 
between her legs, she was evidently on the point 
of springing at him. At this critical instant he 
levelled and fired at her head. Stunned with 
the shot, and suffocated by the smoke, he im- 
mediately found himself drawn out of the cave, 
but having refreshed himself and permitted the 
smoke to dissipate, he went down the third 
time. Once more he came within sight of the 
wolf who apparently lay passive, he applied the 
torch to her nose, and perceiving her dead, he 
took hold of her ears.and then kicking the rope, 
the people above, with no small exultation, 
dragged them both out together." 

The illustration represents Putnam, just after 
this last return from the den, disengaging the 
rope from his feet and narrating the circumstan- 
ces to his companions. 

One of the wood engravings is by Childs & 
Jocelyn, from a picture by Geofge A. Baker, 
which was distributed by the Art-Union in 
1849, representing Othello narrating the story of 
his life. It is but just to the artist to say that 
the cut gives only an imperfect idea of the ex- 
pression of this picture, which gained for it at the 
time it was exhibited, a great deal of praise. 

The other wood engraving is by J. Andrew, 
from a picture by J. T. Peele, illustrating the j 
Children in the Wood, and included in the Dis- ' 
tribution Catalogue of the present year. All , 
our readers must be familiar with the fine old 
ballad, which gives an account of the death of 
the parents of these poor children, and the will 
by which in case of their death their property 
was to go to their uncle — how the latter bar- 
gains with two ruffians to take them to a wood 
and slay them— how one of these ruffians re- 
lents and quan-els with his hard-hearted com- 
panion, whom he kills— how he afterwards 
leaves the children in the wood,promising to re- 
turn and bring them bread from the neighbor- 
ing town: 

" These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 

Went wandering up and down, 
Bat never more they saw the man 

Approaching from the town. 
Their pretty lips with blackberries 

Were all besmeared and dyed ; 
And when they saw the darksome night, 

They sat them down and cried. 

*.' Thus wandered these two pretty babes 

Till death did end their grief; 
In one another's arms they died. 

As babes wanting relief. 
No burial these pretiy babes 

Of any man receives, 
Till Robin- red-breasi painfully 

Did cuver them with leaves " 

We have been requested to give some account 
if the Temple of the SiMjl, which was the sub- 
ject of one of the Illustrations of the last num- 
ber. We translate a paragraph from Valery's 
Voyages en Ilalie : 

The temple called the Sibyl's, near that of 
Vesta, upon the top of a rock above the fall of 
the Anio. which i)lunges with as much commo- 
tion down into the valley as in the days of Hor- 
ace {prceceps Anio), offers one of the most exqui- 
site ruins of Art, as well as one of the most 
beautiful scenes of nature. The glitter of its 
Corinthian columns and of the foam of the water 
Axil becomes still more brilliant in the light of 
the moon. This temple, as well as that of Ves- 
ta, appear to belong to the last age of the re- 
public. 
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